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THE G.I. BILL OF 
EDUCATIONAL RIGHTS 


Mr. ScuwaB: The G.I. Bill of Rights persuades the veterans to 
spend a million years of human life in school. Is he ready to profit 
from his spending? Are we ready to make it worth his while? What 
ought we to be prepared to offer him? Stirling, is the Veterans Ad- 
ministration ready for its share in the task?" 


MR. STir11nG: The Veterans Administration is ready. How about 
the schools, colleges, and universities? 


Mr. Epmonson: The schools, colleges, and universities have been 
giving a great deal of thought to the needs of the veterans, and plans 
are being made. Of course, there are some difficulties in the way of 
making final plans, because we do not have enough information 
about the veterans—what they will want and how they will adjust 
to college. What about the community? 


Mr. O’Nett: I do not think that the burden can be put on the 
community. The universities and colleges, in a sense, went to Con- 
gress and asked for the responsibility of administering this law, and 
they must assume that responsibility. 

Just what educational opportunity does the G.I. Bill give the 
veteran? 


Mp. STIRLING: Virtually every veteran is eligible for education or 
vocational training under this law for a period of time up to one 


year. 


«See pages 23-25 for a summary of the educational provisions of the “G.I. 
Bill of Rights.” 


Mr. O’NEtt: Actually, virtually every veteran is entitled to at 


least one year, isn’t he? | 
| 

Mp. Stiruinc: If his education or training were interrupted by | 
going into service, he may receive additional periods of training not _ 


to exceed his length of service. 
Mr. Scuwan: What does his privilege amount to? What does he | 
get? | 
Mr. StiRuING: While in training, he will receive fifty dollars a_ 


| 
month, or seventy-five dollars a month if he is married or has de-_ 
pendents. | 


Mr. Epmonson: He receives tuition, then? 


Mr. STIRLING: His tuition, books, and supplies will be paid by ; 
the government, not to exceed five hundred dollars for an ordinary 
school year. , 


Mr. Scuwas: Let us get this straight. You mean in addition to 
his subsistence? 


Mr. StTrriinc: In addition to his subsistence allowance. 


Mr. O’NEIt: Then he may also do outside work when he is going 
to college, may he not? 


Mr. STIRLING: That is correct. 


Mr. O’NEIL: What about the school? May he choose his own 
school? 


Mr. Epmonson: No, he must go to a school that is on the ap- 
proved list as prepared by the various states. 


Mr. O’NEIL: Does he have to go in a state in which he lives? 


The University of Chicago Round TaBLe. Published weekly. 10 cents a copy; full- 
year subscription, 52 issues, two dollars. Published by the University of Chicago, 
Chicago, Illinois. Entered as second-class matter January 3, 1939, at the post office 
at Chicago, Illinois, under the Act of March 3, 18709. 
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Source: Education for Victory, November 3, 1944. The above distribution in- 
cludes 10.8 million men and 1099.8 thousand women in the armed services. 


Mr. STIRtinc: Not necessarily. 


Mr. O’NEIt: May he go to a foreign college, and still receive his 
assistance? , 


Mr. STIRLING: Yes, sir. 


Mr. O’Net: And, once he has started in a college, he can con- 
tinue as long as he keeps up to the standard of that college, is that. 
correct? 


Mr. Strr1inc: That is absolutely correct, but he may not receive 
more than four years of training. | 

Mr. Epmonson: Must he be a high-school graduate in order to 
come under this bill? 


Mr. STIRLING: No, sir. 
| 
/ 


Mr. Scuwas: Not unless the schools demand it, you mean. 


Mr. STIRLING: That is right. He must meet the entrance requing 
ments and be accepted by the institution. 


Mr. O’NEIL: We have talked here in terms of colleges and uni- 
versities. Actually, he can go to virtually any school, whether it is a. 
grade school, high school, technical school, or vocational school, or’ 
whatever school he chooses if he can meet the entrance require-| 
ments of that institution. 


Mr. Stir1inG: He can go to any educational institution which. 
has been determined, by the appropriate agency of the state, to : 
qualified and equipped. 


Mr. O’NEIL: Could he, for example, go to a barber | 


Mr. Stiruinc: If that institution is approved by the appropri 
agency of the state, yes. 


Mr. O’NEIL: The only agency, then, that does have the approv- 
ing power is the state, or does the Veterans Administration have that: 
power to add to that list? 


Mr. Stiriinc: The Veterans Administration has the legal au- 
thority in the administration of veterans’ affairs to approve of addi- 
tional institutions. 


Mr. O’NEIL: We in the Yanks Service Bureau have already had 
letters from men overseas wanting to know whether they can go toa 
college or a university in the country in which they are now sta- 
tioned if they are discharged and wish to remain there. 


Mr. STIRLING: The policy established by the Veterans Adminis- 
tration will permit these individuals to enter institutions in foreign 
countries. 


Mr. O’NeErL: The amount of subsistence that they get as the 
board and room money, fifty dollars, or seventy-five if they are 
married, is not increased beyond the seventy-five-dollar limit by the 
addition of children in the family, is it? 


Mr. Stirinc: It is not. 


Mr. O’NEIL: That is the basic and maximum amount which 
they can get? 


Mr. STIRLING: Seventy-five dollars is the maximum amount. 


Mr. Epmonson: How much tuition can a college charge under 
this bill? 


Mr. Stiriinc: The Veterans Administration will pay the cus- 
tomary charges, not to exceed five hundred dollars, for an ordinary 
school year. 


Mr. O’NEIL: What do you define as an ‘ordinary school year’’? 
Mr. St1rzinc: From thirty to thirty-eight weeks. 


Mr. O’NEI: Then, if he does not use it all up at one time, he can 
use it up at a later time. 


Mr. STIRLING: That is correct. 
Mr. O’NEtL: How long after the war can he use this money? 
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Mr. Stirxinc: For seven years. 
MR. O’NEIL: And when must he apply? 


MR. STIRLING: Within two years after discharge or two years 
after the termination of the war, whichever is the later date. 


MR. O’NEtL: This law raises the problem of the ability of the col- 
leges and universities to handle this large number. What is the nor- 
mal college population? 


Mr. Epmonson: The colleges, prior to the war, had about one 
million three hundred and fifty thousand students. Of course, there 
has been a marked decrease, as you know, since then. There are 
various estimates of the number of veterans who will want to take 
advantage of college opportunities. One estimate—the minimum 
estimate—is six hundred and sixty thousand, and the highest es- 
timate which I have heard is around two million. We could guess 
that possibly a million veterans will want to take advantage of the 
opportunity to return to college.? 


Mr. O’NEIL: What is the maximum capacity of the present high- 
er educational plant in the country? 


Mr. Epmonson: It is estimated that the present college system 
can take care of about two million students. 


Mr. O’NEIL: Has it not been true traditionally that the employ- 


2 The United States Office of Education reports the following college popula- 
tion for selected years. These figures are for the total number of students taking 
some form of college work in universities and colleges, teachers colleges, and 
college students in normal schools and includes those enrolled in the regular ses- 


sions. 


Year No. of Students 
LOA 2 ean. 1,209,150 
TOAOm errr 1,493,203 
TOS Sapectne 1,350,905 
TO3 0. ees 1,208,227 
TOGO meres 1,085,799 
EOQ20 aes 902,079 


ment market affects the number of men who will want to take ad- | 
vantage of educational opportunities? 


Mr. Srirtinc: We believe that if a high level of employment is 
maintained, not so many veterans will attend schools and colleges 
and universities as the educators have anticipated. 


Mr. ScuwaB: That consideration worries me. I begin to wonder 
whether we have not in this bill gotten mixed up between educa- 
tional problems and economic problems. This thing sounds almost 
as if it might be a kind of systematized dole. If business is good, the 
boys go to work; if business is bad, they will be taken care of in 
schools. 


Mr. O’NEtt: The purpose of the bill, however, is to permit the 
man to make his own choice. If he does not want to go to school, 
would you force him to go to school? ; 


Mr. ScuwaB: By no means. I am simply worried by the possi- 
bilities which arise out of mixing the economic and educational con- 
siderations. 


Mr. O’NEIt: Let us move on to a consideration of how a veteran 
is going to take advantage of this. There are two major problems in 
this connection. One is the counseling which will put him on the 
right track into the college and university that he wants to attend 
and perhaps should attend. The other is the problem of his adjust- 
ment to the college environment, which, after all, will assume the re- 
sponsibility that his family and home community might assume 
under other circumstances. 

What is the Veterans Administration doing about a counseling 
service for these men? 


Mk. Stiriinc: The Veterans Administration has approved con- 
tracts with twenty leading institutions throughout the country for 
the purpose of rendering advice and counsel to the disabled veteran. 
We will use those institutions in giving advice and counsel to any 
veteran who comes to us, under this law, seeking advice. 
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Mr. ScuwaB: You are in a good spot, O’Neil, to know whether 
the information which is needed is getting to the bureaus. You have 
men coming down to your office downtown here in Chicago. 


Mr. O’NEt: The information is not available yet. Stirling says 
that they have set up twenty of these places where a man can go. 
-Twenty places in this country is a very small number. Even in a 
large city like Chicago, today, for example, it is very difficult to get 
adequate counseling for a man, and this information certainly needs 
to be spread down to the small community. 


Mr. STIRLING: I do not mean to imply that twenty institutions 
are all that we are going to have. We are going to extend that to 
many more institutions as time goes on and as soon as we can make 
arrangements with the officials of the educational institutions. 


Mr. Epmonson: Don’t you think that we are going to have to 
depend upon the community high school to furnish a good deal of 
this information? When a boy comes back, he is quite likely to get 
in touch with the superintendent or principal or some former teach- 
er in his old school and ask for information. Would it not be a good 
plan to make the high schools centers for the distribution of infor- 
mation to the veterans relative to their rights under the G.I. Bill? 


~ Mr. StTIriinc: We believe, as time goes on, that these advise- 
ment centers will be used as central agencies throughout the states 
to aid and to assist other educational institutions. 3 

Mr. O’NEIL: You say, Stirling, that you believe that these will be 
used. That is rather a hopeful statement, but is there any positive 
action being taken to see that this information is disseminated to 
all the various local agencies that should have it in order to be of 
maximum help to the veterans? 

Mr. STIRLING: These institutions are just getting under way, and 
I feel confident that they will render the best service that this coun- 
try can expect. 


Mr. Scuwas: I am just a teacher instead of an administrative 
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officer so that my interest centers not on what the agencies for in- 
formation are—how many there are and where they are. I want to 
know what kind of information they need to have to give the veter- 
ans and whether that information is going to be forthcoming. Ed- 
monson, what kind of “dope” do you see which the returning veter- 
an will need? 


Mr. Epmonson: He will want to know, first of all, the require- 
ments for entrance into different schools and colleges. He will want 
to know where he can get a certain kind of program that represents 
his interests or is in line with his interests. He will want to know 
something about the provision that is made in the school or college 
for taking care of a veteran. 


Mr. O’NEIL: We in our agency have already seen a good number 
of these veterans, and we find that, as they are coming in now—es- 
pecially the boys who have had overseas service—they do not know 
where to go. They do not know what subjects they want to take or 
what school] they want to attend. They do know that the G.I. Bill 
is there and the fact that they want to take advantage of it, but that 
is about all they know. We also find that they have grown older 
while they were in service. They have been in service for two or three 
years. They have developed new interests from their work. Per- 
haps the most astonishing example are the oflicers—the young men 
—in the Air Force. One can go into a hotel down in Atlantic City, 
for example, where these men are coming back from overseas and 
not see a man who is over twenty-five or twenty-six years of age. 
Yet they rank from captains to colonels. What are you going to do 
with those men? They are not office boys any more. 


Mr. Epmonson: It is going to take some time for them to decide 
upon what they want to do. You know from your own experience in 
college that entering students have certain plans in mind which may 
change during the first semester. I do not think that we can plan a 
program that is settled and that is definite for all these veterans. 
They are going to have to come back into college—try out their in- 


it 


terests and secure additional] information—and then make their | 
decisions. 


Mr. ScuwaB: O’Neil, you suggested that what the veteran needs 
is an awful lot more than just information as to what schools there 
are and where they are located and what their programs are. You 
suggest that these boys need genuine counseling .... 


Mr. O’NEIt: Oh, absolutely. 


Mr. Scuwas:....and that they need to be told what they 
might get out of an education, what different kinds of education 
might do to them. They need to be submitted to whatever tests 
are necessary to find out what their vocational aptitudes are and 
what their scholastic aptitudes are, whether they can profit from the 
kind of education that is given at Yale or Harvard or Michigan or 
Chicago, or whether they should go to other schools. I want to know 
whether these bureaus have considered that. 


Mr. O’NEtt: I think that we come down to the fact that these 
veterans are coming home unaware of the opportunities which are 
available and not knowing exactly what advantage they want to 
take of them. They very definitely need someone to tell them more 
than, “Here is a catalogue. Pick out your courses.”’ They will need 
help in adjusting to the university’s environment. 

Then, of course, the universities and colleges of all types have a 
problem here, too—the bad-school problem, the low-grade colleges. 
What are the states going to do in approving these colleges? What 
is going to be done about the corruption that may occur through 
pressures of one sort and another from money, patriotic sentiment, 
and political pressure? 


Mr. ScHwas: Both setups worry me. At the one extreme, we 
have the problem of getting rid of the “gyp joints”—the fly-by- 
night schools. I take it that lots of schools can get charters that are 
not schools by anything except courtesy. 


Mr. Epmonson: Yes, in some of the states, it is very easy to get 
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a charter. You and I might start a college similar to the one that de- 
veloped in one of the states some years ago. It was called People’s 


University. It was operated on the second floor of a garage, and de- 


grees were sold. Now that is one extreme. 


Mr. Scuwas: I know a case, too, where an individual came into a 


big city around here looking for cash to go buy a school, because he 


saw that there were millions in it for the next three or four years. 
Mr. EpMoNsoN: You know, we have a number of sheepskinners. 


Mr. Scuwas: How are we going to get rid of them? How are we 
going to protect the veterans against them? 


Mr. Epmonson: The Veterans Bureau has placed the responsi- 
bility on the several states. Illinois is expected to make up its list of 
approved schools. I assume that Illinois will send in a clean list. 


Mr. Scuwas: I do not know that we can assume it. These lists of 
approved schools are to be sent in by a political officer—a man who 
is either appointed or elected. He is subject to pressures. Do not we, 
the educators, have to protect him and advise him in some way? 


Mr. O’NEIL: Have the schools ever done anything to grade them- 
selves as to whether they are Grade A schools or Grade B schools 
and so on? 


Mr. Epmonson: We have what we call the “list of accredited 
schools”—schools accredited by the regional associations. 


Mr. O’NEI: Can you tell whether one of those is a good school or 
a bad school? 


Mr. Epmonson: We can assume that they are all good schools. 
Some may be very good and some may be excellent. 


Mr. O’NEI: Why have they not graded the schools? 


Mr. Epmonson: Schwab, you are rather an ingenious young fel- 
low. Why don’t you try to answer O’Neil’s question? 


Mr. Scuwas: I am afraid that Iam pretty cynical. I think that a 
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good many schools have not tried to find out how good or how bad 
they are, because they do not want to know and they do not want 
anybody else to know. 


Mr. Epmonson: Oh, my, my! 


Mr. O’NEtt: Is the Veterans Administration going to do any- 
thing to qualify the schools in the sense of approving them and tell- 
ing the veteran whether it is a good school, the best school, or the 
worst school he could attend or whether it is going to be a waste of 
time and money to attend the school? 


Mp. STIRLING: The Veterans Administration must rely upon the 
approving agency of the state to determine what schools and col- 
leges and universities and other training establishments are the best. 


Mr. Scuwas: It seems to me that we have confused two prob- 
lems here that are well worth separating. In the first place, there is 
the problem of getting rid of the genuine gyp joint—the fly-by- 
nighter. I take it that that is not too impossible to solve. Chartering 
will not do it, but do you think that the approval lists from the 
states will take care of it? 


Mr. Epmonson: If a state superintendent will call upon the staff 
members of reputable institutions for help, it will be possible, 
through inspection, to make up a clean list. In other words, leave off 
the list the schools which are not entitled to recognition as colleges. 


Mr. O’NEIt: Why has that list not been made for the use of these 
veterans, though? They are coming back, and there are no such lists 
which exist. 


Mr. Epmonson: The lists are being prepared. Stirling told me 
last night that several of the states have already submitted lists. 


Mr. STIRLING: We have received lists from all the states with the 


exception of about eleven, and those lists are now going out to our 
regional office. 


Mr. ScuwaB: My point, however, is whether the state officers do 
not need two kinds of help. They need to be told what the good 
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schools are, but they also need the kind of help that would come from 
educational organization which would support them in their states 
against pressure by the gyp joint to get back on the list. 


Mr. Epmonson: You are quite right. There is a responsibility 
resting upon the reputable institutions not only to aid the state su- 
perintendent but also to protect the veterans against being gypped. 


Mr. O’NEIL: Then, we come down to these pressures. What are 
these pressures that a university is going to have to resist? 


Mr. Scuwas: That is the second of the two problems which I 
thought we confused. The first is to get rid of the out-and-out gyp 
joint—the subzero school. But we are still left with another prob- 
lem. We are left with the problem of somehow discriminating 
among the large number of schools which are left those which are 
really superior, those which are good, and those which are mediocre. 
I have not quite faced your problem, O’Neil. Would you state it 
again? 


Mr. O’NEIL: What about the types of pressures—there is going 
to be political pressure, for example, and pressure from veterans’ 
groups on these universities? 


Mr. Scuwas: The kind of thing which I see happening is some- 
thing like this. We have the reasonably good schools left on the list. 
Every man in the institution wants to stay good; in fact, everybody 
wants to be good. The question is whether he is strong enough to. 
The veteran walks back on the campus—let us take an example 
that I know of here and call him “John Smith.” He is terribly in 
earnest. He feels that the war has taken years out of his life; he 
wants somehow to contribute to the solution of social problems; he 
wants to get the kind of education that will let him do it. I talk to 
him; I submit him to a number of tests. I find that, regardless of his 
earnestness, that boy cannot do the work here. 


Mr. Epmonson: You mean the work at the University of Chi- 
cago? 
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Mr. Scuwaz: Yes, in this particular institution. What shall the | 
decision on this boy be? Two alternatives are clear, but I am not 
sure what my action is. I am appealed to by the sentiment of pa- 
triotism. I realize that this man has given up a great deal for his 
country and that he ought to be given a reward—a reward in terms 
of doing what he wants to do. Under those terms I ought to let him | 
in. 


Mr. O’NEIL: Then we do come down to the fact that there are 
going to be many problems from the school angle—the bad school, | 
the fly-by-night, gyp-joint school—and then this problem of what is | 
the best school—what is a good school, a bad school, and a superior 
school within the group of, we will say, an accredited university list. | 
Then, there are the pressures which they are going to have to under- | 
go. We also have another matter, I think, too, within the universi- | 
ties and colleges themselves—that is the matter of instruction—the 
level of instruction and the type of teaching which they are going | 
to give these veterans, and, as a matter of fact, of course, to give all 
students. 


Mr. Scuwas: That is the kind of problem I saw flowing out of 
these pressures. If we let the veterans in, then we are going to be: 
faced with the question of whether or not we are going to pass them. 
The temptation will be to put them through to the degree, because. 
of the same temptations that operated to let them in in the first place. | 
Two evils are likely to develop out of that—not so much two evils as | 
two problems. The one problem is how we are going to maintain our| 
standards in the face of a large student body which has been per- 
mitted to get in without adequate preparation and background for 


the job. Edmonson, you are pretty optimistic about our ability to 
withstand that temptation, aren’t you? 


Mr. Epmonson: Yes, I think that our colleges will withstand that 
temptation. 


Mr. O’NEIL: Do you think that the colleges and universities to- 
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day can justify the teaching which they are doing as good teaching 
and something that will interest these veterans? 


Mr. Epmonson: There seems to be a widespread feeling that 


much of the college teaching is below standard. I am not in sym- 
pathy with that criticism. 


Mr. O’NEIL: I should not expect you to be as dean of a school of 
education. 


Mr. Scuwas: But as a teacher, 1am. I am in sympathy with the 
view that something needs to be done. I think that the professors 


have been influenced, too, by the indifference of schools to reduce the 
quality of the lecture courses to what the students will take—not 
what they can take but what they will take. That is not a matter of 
veterans, you understand; that is a long-term process, and I am 


afraid that the veteran may—and this is a curious paradox—either 


exaggerate that thing or even help it. 


Mr. O’NEIL: You two educators forget that we have a veteran 


who is also a layman. Let us hear what he has to say on this. 


Mr. STIRLING: I would like to ask these two educators why it is 


necessary at this time to consider the changing of the curriculum, 
just because veterans are returning home. 


Mr. ScuwaB: My point is not that we need to change it for the 


veterans. I am simply saying that the veterans highlight a failure 


which has been two hundred years in the making. 


Mr. Epmonson: Schwab is too pessimistic about the higher in- 
stitutions. Change has been going on in our higher institutions dur- 
ing every decade. Schools are carrying on studies of present pro- 
grams and making changes. There have been improvements in 
teaching techniques. I do not think that we need to revolutionize 


our colleges just because we are going to have an increased number 


of mature people entering the colleges. 
Mr. O’NEIL: If you do not revolutionize your colleges, Edmon- 
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son, I wonder whether these veterans are not going to do it for you. 
Stirling just suggested that the veteran is going to come back a 
somewhat similar man to the man who went away: Basically he will 
be the same, but, as far as adjustment is concerned, he has been 
away from civilian living for a number of years. He has gone through 
some very bitter experiences. He has grown older. Schools must be 
prepared to compensate for his more matured needs and wants. 
around with the question of methodology; we have made studies of 
what could be done here, there, and in the next place. I doubt very 
much whether much of the understanding which has arisen there has 
been put into effect in the actual school programs. I am hoping that 
the veteran will be a hard-boiled gent instead of a docile student. 
and will come up and say to the professor, “Sir, you have got te 


Mr. ScuwaB: That is part of my paradox. We have monkeyed 


justify this course in terms of what it is going to do for me. You 
have got to justify your teaching methods in terms of the time you! 


| 
take in telling me my stuff.” 


Mr. O’Net: I am thinking of the professor who has lectured for 
fifteen to twenty years from the same set of yellowed lecture notes 
and who only gets students because of compulsory attendance: 
rolls. 


Mr. EpMoNsoN: On the matter of those old notes, you know 
with the wastepaper drive, those notes have been gathered “al 


Mr. O’NEIL: What about the man’s mental process, though# 


Mr. Epmonson: When he lost the notes, he had to readjust him- 


self. 
Mr. ScuwaB: I hope the readjustment is in the right direction) 


Mr. O’NEIL: We have discussed the matter of wringing th 
water, perhaps, out of the curriculum and of what adjustment i 
be made to set the curriculum so that the veteran may get the maxi 
mum benefit out of it—so that it will meet his needs and desires: 
Then there is a problem of what kind of education these men wanti 
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and what kind they should get, to some extent. We find, down in our 
office, that the older men tend to want vocational training. They 
have less time; they want a refresher course. The younger men think 
in terms of what Schwab would probably call a “liberal education.” 
The question is which should they take. 


Mr. Scuwas: The question is open and shut, in my mind, be- 
cause I am a prejudiced man. I think that those men have to be 
turned from men who have been protected and cared for by the 
Army into men who can earn their living, but I think, also, that 
they have to be turned from soldiers into civilians in the sense that 
they have to catch up with the problem of civil life in this country. 
They have to catch up with the arts and skills which will enable 
them to contribute a solution to those problems, too. 


Mr. O’NEILL: Don’t you think that we have a problem here of 
catching up with the veteran? This idea of talking of readjusting the 
veteran to the civilian and college life also brings with it a necessity 
of adjusting ourselves to the veterans. 


Mr. STIRLING: Perhaps so, but I believe that the veteran will re- 
adjust himself—that is, the nondisabled veteran—pretty much as 
any other citizen would after he has done a job. 


Mr. Epmonson: O’Neil, did you read the article in the Saturday 
Evening Post entitled “An Ex-Marine Looks at the High School,” 
which came out about December g?3 


Mr. O’NEtt: In which the ex-Marine is quite bitter against the 
lady teachers who have not made any progress since he has been in 
the Army. 


Mr. Epmonson: Yes, he has a feeling that there is not enough 
emphasis on vocational work in the high schools, and he implies 
that there is a sort of childish atmosphere in the high school. 


3 See Kenneth H. Merrill (as told to Oren Arnold), “An Ex-Marine Looks 
at the High School,” Saturday Evening Post, December 9, 1944. 
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Mr. O’NerL: Do you think that the high-school atmosphere is 
any worse than in many colleges and universities? 


Mr. Epmonson: I do not think that his criticism of the high 
school is fully justified. As a matter of fact, on the basis of that arti- 
cle, I came to the conclusion that that Marine should never have 
returned to high school. He should have gone to some other kind of 
institution. Stirling, do you think it is possible for those that have — 
not graduated from high school to be fitted into some of the col- 
leges? | 


Mp. StriRxinc: I think so, and we know that a great many col- | 
leges are accepting students who have not finished their high-schoo! 


education. 


Mr. Scuwas: You know that the University of Chicago’s plan— 
not a special one for the veterans, but its all-over plan—has no in- 
terest in the high-school paper record. We submit our boys and 
girls to examinations and fit them into the scheme where the ex- 
amination shows them able to cope with it. 


Mr. O’NEIL: We had a man in the other day, for example, who | 
was forty years old. He did not graduate from high school until he 
was almost thirty-eight. He wanted to go to school some more un- | 
der the G.I. Bill. He went to two institutions, and they said, “You | 
are not eligible here,” but they did not tell him where he could go or 
what he could do. 


Mr. Epmonson: I think that that is a responsibility that the| 
higher institutions must assume. When a veteran comes in and the? 
higher institution finds that this veteran cannot be taken care of in} 
that institution, the institution is under an obligation to guide that. 


veteran into some other institution. 
! 


Mr. Scuwas: An additional responsibility, which I am afratal 
they are not going to meet, rests upon the institutions. They not: 
only need to guide him to the school which is right in terms of his} 
scholastic ability, but they have to face the question as to what kind | 
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of education is right for returning citizens and come out with some 
answer which can be defended. 


MR. O’NEI: Of course, if you think that any institution or any 
group of institutions is going to tell these veterans, as a group, what 
courses they are going to take or what kind of studies they are going 
to pursue, I think that you have to stop and think again. 


MR. ScuwaB: That is one of the temptations I am talking about. 
Your ex-Marine illustrates the point very nicely. He knows that 
something is wrong with the schools. He complains about the child- 
ish atmosphere and about methods of instruction, but I have not 
heard you people tell me that he complained about the kind of 
thing which is going to happen to him as a consequence of this edu- 

cation. That is the point at which the potential student is incapable 
of operating. He is not a philosopher, and he is not an educator. 


Mr. O’Nett: I do not think that you are going to find many of 
these veterans who want to be philosophers. They want to get back 
to work and to raise a family and to have a job that will pay them a 
good income. 


Mr. Scuwas: I do not want them to be philosophers. I want us 
to do the philosophizing that is necessary to know what will make 
those men have a happy family life for the next forty or fifty years 
of their existence. 


Mr. O’NEIL: What about the colleges of the type you represent 
who apparently want the veterans pretty much to follow your set 
curriculum, Edmonson? 


Mr. Epmonson: Oh, no, no. We are perfectly willing to make ad- 
justments in terms of veterans’ interests. As a matter of fact, we 
have set up a veterans’ bureau. We are providing counselors. We 
expect that adjustments will be made in terms of the greater ma- 
turity of the veteran and his experience and his training. 


Mr. Scuwas: Chicago is the place which will not make adjust- 
ments in curriculum but will make changes in methods. 
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Mr. O’NEIt: If this is done by all the universities and on a suffi- _ 
cient scale, of course, it will settle much of the problem, but the 
question is whether they are all going to do it or not. 


Mr. Scuwas: It seems that we have bumped into a lot of prob- 
lems, gentlemen. We see that the G.I. Bill tosses the ball of respon- © 
sibility straight into the laps of American education. The bill gives | 
the educators a great opportunity and graver responsibilities. We | 
see this opportunity and responsibility raising problems for educa- 
tion. We differ as to whether the schools know the answers to all of 
them. 

We need to get information to the veteran concerning the kinds 
and qualities of schools available. Some of this will reach him; 
some will not. We, the educators, are not even sure of all our stand- 
ards. Where we have standards, we do not always measure. Where 
we have measured, we do not always release the facts. Finally, not 
all the facts released have reached the veterans’ counselors. Some- 
thing has to be done along all those points. 


f 


) 
The Roun Tas te, oldest educational program continuously on the air, 1s broad- | 
cast entirely without script, although participants meet in advance, prepare a topical 
outline, and exchange data and views. The opinion of each speaker is his own and 
in no way involves the responsibility of either the University of Chicago or the Na-| 
tional Broadcasting Company. The supplementary information in this, transcript 
has been developed by staff research and is not to be considered as representing the 
opinions of the ROUND TABLE speakers. 
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LD 


DIGEST OF THE EDUCATIONAL 


BENEFITS OF THE G.1. BILL OF RIGHTS 


(Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 1944) 


Reprinted with special permission of the Chicago Sun* 


A. Who is eligible? 


You are eligible for full benefits: 
1. If you served in the active military or naval service on or after Sep- 
tember 16, 1940, and prior to the termination of World War II. 


2. If your discharge is not a dishonorable one. 


3. a) If you have served 90 days or more. It does not matter whether 


b) 


b) 


this service was in the United States or abroad. (You may not 
count toward this go-day service period any time you were as- 
signed for education or training under the Army Specialized 
Training Program or the Navy College Training Program if the 
courses you were taking were a continuation of your civilian 
courses and you pursued them to completion in the Service. This 
applies, for example, to men in the Navy program who went right 
on taking their normal courses after they went into uniform.) 


OR 
If you were discharged because of service-incurred injury or dis- 
ability, even if you served less than go days. 


If you were not over 25 years of age at the time you were in- 
ducted. 

OR 
If you were over 25 years old, and can prove that your education 
or training was impeded, delayed, interrupted, or interfered with 
by reason of your being inducted into the Armed Forces. 


* Further copies of the complete digest of the G.I. Bill of Rights may be ob- 
tained by writing to the Yanks Service Bureau, the Chicago Sun, 119 West 
Washington Street, Chicago 2, Illinois. 
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s. If you are discharged before or by the end of the war, and file appli- | 
cation within 2 years of the end of the war. If you are discharged _ 
after the termination of the war, you must file application within 2 | 
years of your discharge. 


Officers and enlisted men become equally eligible when discharged — 
as long as they meet the general requirements for eligibility. 


B. Refresher or retraining? 


Any veteran who has the qualifications set forth in A 1, 2, anid 3 (above) 
is eligible for a refresher or retraining course for one calendar year, re- 
gardless of his age. This is actually one year’s education for subsistence. 


To the school: 
Up to $500 for an ordinary school year to cover the cost of tuition 
and laboratory, library, health, infirmary, and other similar fees, and 
for books, supplies, equipment, and other necessary expenses. 


To you: 
1. $50 per month for you alone. This will be paid for the time you are - 
in school and for regular holidays and leave of not more than 30 , 
days in a calendar year. | 


| 
| 
| 
C. What will the government pay? ; 
| 
| 
| 


2. If you have one or more dependents, you will receive $75 a month on 
the same basis. | 

If you are a part-time student or are receiving pay for work as 
part of your apprentice or other training on the job, your subsistence — 
payments may be reduced or cut out entirely. 


D. What school can I attend? 


You may attend any school approved by the State Agency in your 
State designated by the Veterans’ Administration as the Approving 
Agency. This means that you can attend virtually any public or private 
elementary, secondary, or other school furnishing education for adults; 
business schools and colleges; scientific and technical institutions; col- 
leges; vocational schools; junior colleges; teachers’ colleges; normal 
schools; professional schools; universities; and other educational institu- | 
tions. You may do graduate work. | 

You must be able to meet the entrance requirements of the school you select. 
The school—not the Veterans’ Administration—will determine whether | 
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or not you are acceptable as a pupil. The school also will determine 
whether or not you are qualified to pursue the course of training you 
select. You don’t have to choose a school in the state where you live. 
You must keep up to the standards of the institution you are attending, 
or your benefits under the Bill may be discontinued. 


E. How long can I go to school? 
1. Every veteran who is eligible at all is eligible for at least 1 year. 


2. In addition to the basic year, a veteran will be eligible for a period 
of study equal to his or her period of service between September 16, - 
1940, and the termination of World War II. Time on inactive status 
and time spent on the Army Specialized Training Program or the 
Navy College Training Program in courses which were a continua- 
tion of civilian courses taken prior to entry in the Service will not be 
counted if the Military Service work was carried to completion. 


EXAMPLE: Pvt. John Doakes has served 16 months in the 
Army and met the eligibility requirements for this educational pro- 
gram. Pvt. Doakes will be entitled to 1 basic year plus 16 months 
service time, or a total of 28 months of free education under this 
Program. 


EXAMPLE: Seaman Smith left college at the end of his third 
year via his draft board to enter the Navy. After 12 weeks of boot 
training he was sent back to college to get his degree. After gradua- 
tion from college he saw 18 months of active service (whether he 
served as an enlisted man or as an officer makes no difference). Sea- 
man Smith is eligible for 1 year base plus 12 weeks as a boot plus 18 
months after graduation from college. His 9 months in school, when 
he was finishing work for his degree, do not count toward his eligi- 
bility for benefits under the new Law. 


3. The period of education and training may not exceed 4 years. 


Applications for educational benefits may be filed with the nearest office 
of the Veterans’ Administration, or through the school chosen. 
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What Do You Think? 


. What do you think is the significance, in relation both to the in- 

stitutions of higher education and to those who will receive col- 
lege training, of a program which for the first time in our history — 
will offer, regardless of ability to pay, certain men and women col- | 
lege education? What are the educational provisions of the G.I. | 
Bill of Rights? Are they adequate? | 


. Is it, in your opinion, a good idea to offer every veteran, regard- 
less of his abilities and qualifications, college training? Do you 
see any dangers in such a program? How will it affect the col- 
leges? Would you favor some sort of screening process to decide 
those who will receive education benefits and those who might 
receive some other type of benefits? 


. How can the so-called “fly-by-night” colleges be guarded against? 
Is federal government supervision necessary? Would you favor 
federa] standards for selection of eligible schools? 


. What contributions has the Army made to the practice and theo- 
ry of American education? What kind of education should the | 
armed forces give? To what extent should it be technical and to | 
what extent should it have elements of liberal education? | 


. Do you see any dangers to the curriculum of American colleges | 
and universities in the plans for the education of veterans? What | 
are the “temptations” to which Mr. Schwab refers? 


. What do you understand by the term “liberal education’? Do | 
you think that the average college graduate before the war se- | 
cured a liberal education? Is liberal education, in your opinion, | 
the education which enables free men to keep their freedom and | 
use it well? What is the proper place of ‘vocational training” | 
in the American educational system? | 
. Do you agree that the great mass of the American people are | 
capable of acquiring a liberal education if they have the oppor- | 
tunity to do so? Do you favor a national program after the war | 
which would give to all—both veterans and all others—who | 
have the ability to profit from it the opportunity of a college | 
education? Do you feel that a program similiar to that of the’ 
veterans’ educational one should be created? 
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